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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



THE SOCIOLOGICAL METHOD OF DURKHEIM. 

T^MILE DURKHEIM is not merely a writer of yesterday. 
-* — ' He is a force to be reckoned with for many a day to come. 
He entered upon the study of sociology with the conviction that 
little or nothing of real scientific value had been done in that 
field even by those who, like Comte and Spencer, were reputed to 
be founders or reformers of the science. He set himself to the 
task of initiating a real science, according to standards which 
early framed themselves in his mind. His position is that of 
an extremist, an uncompromising doctrinaire. Hence his 
weakness; but hence also, in no small degree, his extraordinary 
power. 

Durkheim proposed to make of sociology a far more strictly 
empirical science than it had ever before been conceived. Yet his 
own temper is rationalistic through and through. He approaches 
his subject with a scheme ready-made for carrying on the in- 
vestigation of the facts, and a framework into which the results 
of his investigations shall fall. He is as rationalistic in sociology 
as Descartes was in physics and physiology. And it is, no doubt, 
in conscious emulation of Descartes that he wrote a new "Dis- 
course on Method": — Les regies de la methode sociologique. 

As in the case of Descartes, the method is proposed, primarily, 
as one which has grown out of the personal experience of the 
writer; and Durkheim expressly declares that with his own and 
others' further experience the method will doubtless be revised 
and developed in important ways. But the declaration counts 
for little. As feature after feature of the method is expounded, 
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he claims for it that it is absolutely indispensable — that on no 
other basis is a science of sociology possible. At least the main 
outlines, therefore, are fairly to be regarded as permanent. 

In dealing with Durkheim, as in dealing with the greater 
Descartes, the least important aim is to refute him. Refuta- 
tions, indeed, are plentiful; but they have not proved very 
instructive and they leave the thought-movement unaffected. 
Within the school itself, which he founded, there is a healthy 
amount of disagreement. Though Durkheim is accepted as a 
leader, he is by no means slavishly followed. It is the criticisms 
from within the school that have been most worth while — much 
as they may still leave to be desired. For there is a good deal 
to be learned from Durkheim — little, perhaps that other thinkers 
have not independently expressed, but much that he has ex- 
pressed with a clearness and thoroughness all his own. 

The rules that constitute Durkheim 's method are of two kinds: 
those belonging to the empirical sciences generally, and those 
peculiar to sociology. Among the rules of the first kind stands 
the demand that the objects of the science shall be studied directly 
as facts, and not by way of an analysis or reconciliation of men's 
ideas about the facts. Even if the objects in question are ideas, 
they must be approached in the same direct fashion — not via 
some preconceived ideas of the ideas. The dialectical method 
was a failure in physics. It has equally been a failure in psy- 
chology. There is no reason to expect anything better from it 
in sociology. Instead of discussing the idea of sovereignty, 
the sociologist should study sovereigns; instead of analyzing 
the idea of responsibility he should examine actual relations 
of responsibility; instead of lingering over the idea of value, he 
should proceed at once to the values themselves; or, if the ideas 
are to be studied, it must be frankly for their own sake, as dis- 
tinctive sociological phenomena, and not under the delusion 
that such study will be of any material help to the understanding 
of sovereignty and responsibility and value. Pre-scientific 
notions must (in the Cartesian fashion) be discarded. Science 
must make its own beginnings. To take common sense as its 
point of departure may magnify its apparent accomplishment, 
but it is fatal to its prospects of continuous and secure progress. 
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But there are other aspects of the demand that facts be treated 
as facts. Such treatment means that, however useful science 
may be in its applications, it is fundamentally and essentially 
theoretical. Its question is not, What ought to be? but, What is? 
Or, rather, the former question belongs to science only when and 
in so far as it has been transformed into the latter. Nowhere 
have men been more in danger of disregarding this rule than in 
the study of society. The economist, for example, has eagerly 
debated whether a tariff on imports is a desirable form of taxation ; 
whether a balance of trade is a source of prosperity; whether 
bimetalism is preferable to a single standard. Such questions 
are not to be despised, but they should be postponed to the 
essential inquiry into the laws that govern economic changes, 
good or bad. Similarly, in the sphere of politics, men have been 
far more concerned to establish the relative advantages of 
different forms of government than they have been to study 
political phenomena as such. 

Again, abstractions must not be substituted for facts. The 
' economic man ' may be made the basis of a variety of ingenious 
deductions; but these deductions do not constitute a science. 
The notion of 'cooperation' is used by Spencer in a similar 
fashion, as the basis of his sociology; and the deductions which 
he draws, ingenious and suggestive as they may be, are not science 
but — ideology. 

To treat social facts as facts means, furthermore, that in ad- 
vance of our study we confess ourself ignorant of them. In 
no real science of nature will a man sit down in his study and 
spin out theories, with no other evidence than the loosest general 
observation. Yet this is what almost everyone does in sociology. 
We think we are acquainted with social facts. We are — as men 
were acquainted with falling bodies before the rise of physics, 
and with combustion before the rise of chemistry. For the 
purposes of a scientific sociology we have everything to learn; 
and the wisest of men is he that realizes that he knows nothing. 
So far Socrates, in his pursuit of truth in morals and politics, 
was right and still is right. Let us be like him in that. But, 
unlike Socrates, let us look for light, not in our own inner con- 
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sciousness nor in the opinions of other men, but in fresh unbiassed 
observation. 

But, if the guidance of common sense is to be rejected, how 
shall we make a beginning? 

Durkheim's directions are as follows. We are to begin by 
laying down provisional definitions of the classes of phenomena 
to be studied; and these definitions shall not aim at profundity, 
but, on the contrary, shall be based upon some external and 
easily recognizable characteristics. Thus we shall define crime 
as any mode of action that is punished ; we shall define a family 
as any partial society made up of men who are for the most 
part related by blood, and who are held together by legal bonds. 
It matters not that these definitions may, when compared with 
the common use of terms, appear too broad here and too narrow 
there. We must proceed to study impartially every variety of 
case that is covered by the definition. All this is true of the 
primary definition of the science — the definition of the subject- 
matter of sociology. A social fact is defined as any mode of 
action, thinking, and feeling, external to the individual, and 
imposing itself on him by virtue of a coercive power. Every-, 
thing that falls under this definition is to be regarded as belonging 
to the domain of the new science; everything else is to be ex- 
cluded. 

These primary definitions are, as has been said, provisional; 
and, as a matter of fact, Durkheim saw fit to modify at least 
one of the most important definitions that he had proposed — that 
of religion. Nevertheless, from the outset the assumption is 
that external marks which are characteristic of a whole great 
class of phenomena cannot but be closely connected with the 
more essential underlying traits. 

In this connection we may note that Durkheim is at particular 
pains to enforce the distinction between sociological and psycho- 
logical data — the more so because, as he says, the former, like 
the latter, are psychical. It is the mode of behavior, not the 
particular acts, that sociology has to observe; or, if the particular 
acts come in for consideration it is only as instances exemplifying 
a given mode. Hence, to avoid irrelevancies, sociology should 
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regard as 'prerogative instances' those clearly super-individual 
expressions of custom which we find in traditional formulas: 
laws, precepts, proverbs and sayings, religious creeds, and the 
party-cries of political and artistic schools. 1 

Next to the requirement that social facts be treated as facts, 
the most important of Durkheim's rules is this: that social facts 
be explained by reference to social causes. Geography and 
climate and the physical and psychological characteristics of 
the race are relatively unimportant. Taken altogether, they 
may be compatible with almost any mode of social organization 
or phase of social development. With especial insistence Durk- 
heim declares that no psychological explanation of any social 
phenomenon is ever sufficient. Psychologically, man is for all 
intents and purposes what he has been for ten thousand years. 
How, then, can psychological laws enter, save in a strictly sub- 
sidiary manner, into the explanation of totemism, for example, 
or of the forbidden degrees of marriage? 

Furthermore, the social causes of decisive importance are 
not to be looked for outside the given society, but within it. 
Other surrounding societies may act upon it and provoke ex- 
ternal responses as well as internal readjustments. But in 
every case the most significant factor in the matter is the pre- 
determined manner of the reaction — for societies react most 
differently upon like occasions — and this is characteristic of 
the specific organization of the given society. It is what Durk- 
heim calls the internal social environment, the structure of the 
society itself, that counts. The ultimate terms of sociological 
explanation are found here: in the complexity and degree of 
coherence of the union subsisting between those various partial 
social groups of which the society as a whole is composed. 

The American reader cannot, I think, fail to experience a 
strong sympathy with the spirit and purpose of these maxims. 

1 Durkheim exaggerates this principle to the point of evident fallacy, forgetting 
that, as the word that has changed its meaning is no longer really the same word, 
so the maxim that has changed its application is no longer the same maxim. The 
rule of law, that the wife's child is the husband's also, he declares to be identically 
the same, whether the child is looked upon as a property which the law safeguards 
for its owner, or as a burden which the law imposes. As well say that a mine is 
a mine, whether dug in the ground or laid in the sea. 
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Even those of us who have been most prone to a speculative 
method of procedure can hardly deny that there is a large measure 
of justice in the indictment which is brought against it. We have 
long been discontented with our sociology — more deeply dis- 
contented, some of us, since we have taken the measure of the 
cheap and easy radicalism to which it sometimes lends its support. 
The call to steady hard work is an inspiring call. We would 
gladly trade a good deal of superfluous cleverness for a little 
painstaking industry. 

But the protest against dialectic and 'ideology' is of especial 
interest to us on another score. It is closely in accord with a 
certain philosophical tendency that has been active in this 
country during the last ten years — a tendency which seems to 
have owed much of its strength to a resentment against Hegeli- 
anism in high places. The neo-Realists have, in this respect, 
been in full agreement with their most active critics. According 
to them, the history of philosophy has too long usurped the 
place of philosophy. The successes of our forebears are part 
and parcel of present-day science. Their failures have only the 
negative value of warnings; and no amount of dialectical pro- 
fundity can elicit any higher value from them. What is needed 
is the unprejudiced first-hand study of the facts; and, where 
disagreement as to their interpretation arises, a clear statement 
and systematic discussion of the issue. 

We shall all have to admit, I think, that there is justice in the 
position, whether affirmed with respect to philosophy or with 
respect to the young science of sociology. We all desire knowl- 
edge that shall not be merely ' important ' historically, but shall 
be true essentially and — so far as that is possible — eternally. 
The culture of aristocratic vice is surely not more deadly than 
the culture of beautiful and high-souled delusions. The only 
question is as to how the essential and objective truth shall be 
found. That is a question of policy, which, like other questions 
of policy, can be rationally determined only on historical grounds 
— the comparative success and failure of the various methods 
as applied in the past. 

That is, indeed, how Durkheim justifies his own policy — by 
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reference, for example, to the failure of the ancient ideological 
physics and the swift and comprehensive success of modern 
physics. But it may be questioned whether he reads that lesson 
aright. The setting of physics in the secure path of advance- 
ment was not accomplished simply by forswearing dialectic 
and turning to facts. Before Galileo, a long and notable suc- 
cession of Italian philosophers had done just that. Consider, 
for a single instance, the case of Bernardino Telesio, who so 
bravely set forth to learn from Nature alone. He learned from 
Nature that there are two forces at work in things, the warm and 
the cold, and that it is in terms of their variously combined action 
that phenomena are to be explained. The actual result of his 
enterprise was thus a return to the pre-Socratics. 

The follower of Durkheim would retort that it is not the mere 
determination to foreswear dialectic, but the actual ceasing to 
practice it, that counts. This is what Durkheim charged against 
his great predecessors, Comte and Spencer: that with the best 
intentions in the world they had not really treated facts as facts. 
Comte had put in the place of facts the idea of the unitary de- 
velopment of humanity. Spencer had done the same with the 
idea of cooperation. Hence, in great measure, their failure. 
Durkheim is as little disposed as anyone to take the will for the 
deed. 

But may we not urge that this uniformity of failure is more 
extensive and more significant than Durkheim admits? This 
is a case where the argumentum ad hominem is not only legitimate 
but strictly called for. Where does the foreswearing of dialectic 
bring Durkheim himself? For the categories of common sense 
he would substitute arbitrary definitions. But how are the 
classes chosen that are to be thus defined? If it be said that 
since the definitions are arbitrary no answer is necessary to this 
question — that the class is not chosen in advance but is deter- 
mined by the definition itself — a double answer presents itself. 
First, the definition, if strictly arbitrary, could only in one out 
of a practically infinite number of cases hit upon a class of any 
scientific significance whatsoever; and, secondly, in attempting 
to avoid this criticism, Durkheim in effect admits that the defini- 
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tions are by no means arbitrary. He says (as we may recall) 
that even an external mark, when belonging to all the members 
of a class, and to them alone, must be closely connected with the 
more essential characteristics of the class. But from this it is 
clear that the class defined is not determined by the definition, 
but the definition is the result of an attempt to provide a criterion 
for the members of a previously determined class. Otherwise 
the fact that the mark was co-extensive with the class would 
reduce to the most trivial of tautologies: what the definition 
formally covered it formally covered. The class to be studied 
is, then, chosen in advance, and the definition is contrived to 
square with it. Where the definition does not square with the 
commonly accepted usage of the term, but covers a wider or 
narrower range of phenomena, that is only because Durkheim 
already believes that the distinction that is eliminated is of no 
real importance, while the distinction that he introduces is 
vital. He has substituted for common sense his own intuition 
(or prejudice) ; which may be an improvement, but hardly con- 
stitutes a rational method. 

The principal guidance that Durkheim accepts is from the 
well-worn analogy between the society and the organism. To 
begin with, on the basis of this analogy he assumes, at the very 
outset of his scientific enterprise, that there are species of societies 
in the same sense in which there are species of animal organisms — 
not merely logical classes, but species, each with its definite life- 
cycle. Furthermore, he does not hesitate to draw from this 
assumption the most important practical consequences. What 
is usual in societies of a given species at a given stage of develop- 
ment, is normal; what diverges from this standard is pathological. 
Let it not be supposed that there is an escape from this division 
through the plea that any given divergence from the norm of a 
species of society may constitute a separate species — though 
perhaps consisting of only a single member — and may thus in- 
volve no abnormality. Durkheim grants that a species of society 
may contain only one individual society; but, whether its in- 
dividuals be one or many, it is marked off from other species 
only by a certain structural complexity — i.e., by the number of 
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subgroups which each society contains and the intensity of their 
mutual cohesion. Hence the society that diverges from other 
societies of the same complexity of structure is abnormal. And 
this is not an innocent conclusion. For Durkheim further de- 
clares that what is normal is good and what is pathological is 
bad, and thus deduces from his assumption of social species the 
main lines of a practical, as well as a theoretical, sociology. 

Durkheim's alternative to ideology thus amounts to a new 
ideology — the substitution of his own prejudice and caprice 
for those of his predecessors. He no more than Comte or Spencer 
has succeeded in viewing facts as facts. And we need not be 
surprised. Brute facts exist only for the brute. The facts of 
science are found, not by shutting one's mind and opening one's 
eyes, but as the result of prolonged and vigorous intellectual 
reconstruction. In this work there is no room for the Cartesian 
doubt. There is no clean sweep, no fresh beginning, to be made. 
The part of the individual scholar is to 'carry on.' To condemn 
all his predecessors is to condemn himself. 

Durkheim's weakness is that he fails to bear in mind that the 
rise of a new science is a typical case of social evolution. He 
looks upon dialectic as an evil, an unproductive waste of in- 
tellectual energy. The truth rather is that no scientific advance 
can ever take place without it. The function of dialectic is to 
enable us to perceive facts. Dialectic is no substitute for eyes 
and ears, but it has itself no substitute. Without it we are as 
those who having eyes see not and having ears hear not. Es- 
pecially in a time of rapid and revolutionary change, we must 
not be deluded into supposing that we can break with the past. 
Our conceptions must be shaped from our preconceptions — 
there is no other way. It remains only to be seen, with how 
much critical self-consciousness the reconstruction shall be 
effected. 

It needs scarcely be said that Durkheim is better than his 
principle — that he is no more consistent in following his suicidal 
rules of method than Descartes in following his. But we should 
not fail to observe that even at his worst he has a lesson for us. 
His protest against the learned fooling with concepts is not at 
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all too strong. Whatever concern we may feel to assert the 
essential function and importance of dialectic, the truth remains 
that a good deal of dialectic is idle — performs no function and 
has no importance. And if the maxim that facts should be 
viewed as facts is not sound when taken as a rule of procedure, 
it is most assuredly right when taken as an aim, or, if you prefer, 
as an ideal. 

Durkheim's views on the relation between psychology and 
sociology will seem paradoxical or even plainly false to many 
who are inclined to sympathize with his general positivistic 
position. For an important part of our sociological speculation 
has been based upon theories of imitation, sympathy, suggestion, 
or the instincts and emotions generally. Sometimes the specula- 
tion has been carried on by professional psychologists; more 
often it has been the work of sociologists who were endeavoring 
to take account, for the benefit of their science, of the recent 
advances of social psychology. Nevertheless I am strongly 
inclined to think that Durkheim is here essentially in the right. 

Misunderstanding arises partly from a lack of uniformity in 
the usage of the term 'social psychology.' What should it cover? 
The instincts and emotions that have our fellow-men for their 
stimuli or objects? Those that function in a social situation? 
Should conceptual thought, by reason of its relation to language, 
be included? Should we include all those processes of con- 
sciousness (or modes of behavior) on which social relations more 
or less directly depend? The scope of social psychology is 
then greatly increased. It comprises a considerable part of 
what we should ordinarily regard as individual psychology. 
Should social psychology embrace the study of speech and gesture 
and of the various forms of writing ; of the production and appre- 
ciation of works of art; of religious rites and creeds; of market- 
prices and standards of living; of political forms and constitu- 
tions? Obviously, if psychology in general and social psychology 
in particular be stretched far enough, it becomes idle to speak 
of any independence of sociology as over against psychology. 

In order, therefore, rightly to appreciate Durkheim's maxim 
we must first form a clear conception of what social psychology 
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may be, if it is to be set up in contrast to his projected sociology. 
Unfortunately, Durkheim himself gives us little assistance here, 
for the reason (I should say) that he altogether failed to com- 
prehend the significance of the work which men like his fellow- 
countryman Tarde were accomplishing. Roughly speaking, 
for Durkheim social psychology is a bad mixture. However, 
if we put ourselves in his place, we can readily define for him a 
social psychology which constitutes a genuine and important 
department of science, while it is yet clearly distinct from soci- 
ology (as the science of social institutions) ; that is to say, social 
psychology is the theory of the manner in which the develop- 
ment of habits, conceptions, and sentiments in the individual 
is affected by the habits, conceptions, and sentiments of other 
individuals. 

Durkheim's maxim may then be restated in more guarded 
terms, somewhat as follows : The explanation of social phenomena, 
if it is to be neither fanciful nor superficial, but really instructive, 
must be based upon specific social conditions. 

The case of animism, which Durkheim, as well as his associate 
Levy-Bruhl, has discussed at considerable length, may serve 
as an example. Animistic beliefs are social phenomena. It is 
idle to suppose that the individual comes by such a belief as 
a result of observations and inductions of his own. He believes 
as a member of his tribe. How, then, shall we explain the belief? 
In the case of a given individual we can explain, by psychological 
methods, how, in the course of his mental development, he 
grows into the ways of thinking and feeling that are prevalent 
about him. But what of the belief of the tribe, as such? 

Tyler and his followers have attempted to explain this also in 
psychological terms. That is to say, their question has been : — 
What evidence is there to convince a savage, who has previously 
not believed in a soul, that the soul indeed exists? They have 
found a variety of evidence of this character, and have supposed 
that their theory was thus established. On the contrary, the 
theory has almost no scientific value whatsoever. It is a more 
or less systematized collection of ingenious and plausible sugges- 
tions, without any empirical confirmation. This shows itself 
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in various ways. As one theorist after another thought of 
new evidences that had not occurred at first, there was no method 
of determining their relative importance. Again, the actual 
beliefs of savages did not at all agree with the very simple animism 
which Tyler deduced (for the savages) from the evidence which 
he had proposed. Actual savages believe, not in 'the soul,' 
but in a curious multiplicity and variety of souls. How was this 
discrepancy to be explained? In a fatally easy way. Tyler's 
hypothetical animism was to be regarded as the original form, 
and the actual animistic beliefs as later corruptions. This, of 
course, is idle speculation. 

How, then, is the animism of savages to be explained? It is 
not at all certain that we have in our possession the facts that 
are necessary for its explanation. Durkheim, himself, however, 
has a theory, which has decided weaknesses of its own, but which 
is well worth referring to for the light which it throws upon his 
methodology. He makes the — typically rationalistic — assump- 
tion, that there is a type of religious belief which is in a certain 
sense elementary: namely, that it can be explained in terms of 
the contemporary organization of society without reference to any 
previous belief. He believes that he finds such a religion in the 
totemism of the Australian aborigines. His argument is most 
impressive; but there attaches to it a serious defect. It takes no 
account of the more than possibility, that the organization of 
Australian society has itself a religious basis. The almost endless 
variation of one general type points back to eons of evolution, 
in the course of which social organization and religious belief 
have undergone the shaping influence of a continual interaction. 
The conception of an 'elementary' religion cannot be applied 
with any reasonable assurance to any existing type. If we are 
ever able to explain totemism, we must explain it from social 
conditions, indeed; but among these conditions must be the 
probable earlier beliefs and rites. And these earlier beliefs must 
be derived, if at all, from social conditions including still earlier 
beliefs. Then how did the first popular beliefs arise? That is 
not a profitable question. It is like asking for the origin of the 
first germ of life. Where one is dealing with processes of evolu- 
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tion, there is literally no first — only gradual transitions across 
which no definite dividing-lines can be drawn. The stages 
are not separated off 'as with a hatchet.' 

Durkheim's misleading bias is connected, apparently, with 
his assumption of the primary and determining importance of 
the political structure of society, in relation to all other social 
phenomena. Here, too, we cannot wholly dissent. In its 
negative aspect, as a protest against the exaggerated estimate of 
foreign influences — as when the birth of modern science in Italy 
is ascribed to the fall of Constantinople, or the English comedy 
of the Restoration period is traced to France — it is sound enough. 
But it goes further; and, in attempting to fix with precision the 
nature of the ultimate terms of sociological explanation, it issues 
in a dogmatic formalism which is wholly contrary to the spirit 
of contemporary science. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



